NUTRITIONAL  RESEARCH  AND   PRACTICE

Japan, and the Soviet Union, there is scarcely a country where
the State has established any adequate institution for research
into the problems of nutrition. That the need for such an
institution is widely felt, however, is made clear in Volume
Three of the Report on The Problems of Nutrition in which
country after country, admitting the present lack of proper
research organizations, gives detailed plans of what it intends
to do in this direction in the future.

Several governments have of late years appointed Com-
mittees for Nutritional Research which are generally connected
either with the Ministry of Health, the Ministry of Agriculture,
or the Ministry of the Interior, and sometimes with all three.
But such committees are still too rudimentary and too recent
for the importance and usefulness of their work to be properly
judged. That they are being appointed, however, is clearly a
good thing, and it is to be expected that if they are given
adequate financial support and are free from interference they
will do much toward elucidating the nutritional problems
which confront the various countries.

Nutrition of Mothers and Infants

As we have shown in previous chapters of this book, the
period of life during which adequate and scientific nutrition is
particularly vital is the period immediately preceding and
immediately after birth. It is at this time that the individual is
being formed. Defective diet at this early stage will almost
certainly leave lasting effects which any amount of corrective
feeding at a later date will be powerless to overcome com-
pletely. Perhaps the commonest effect of inadequate diet at
this early period is rickets, the cause of which, as we have seen,
is lack of vitamin D; and an early deficiency of this vitamin is
also largely responsible for defective and carious teeth. Both
rickets and dental caries can of course be checked and to some
extent corrected by adequate nutrition later on; but no amount
of care after the fact can overcome the irremediable effects of
these diseases.

Not only does defective diet in infancy lead to deficiency
diseases the effect of which endures throughout life, but also to
diseases which may prove immediately fatal or, if not so severe
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